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A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT DODDS 


URING a war the people are frequently kept in the dark about import- 
D ant activities so that the enemy may be surprised at the proper time. As 
is noted elsewhere in the Bulletin, there are some items which the members 
of the American Congress on Surveying and Mapping who are contributing 
toward the war effort will have to keep silent about until the war is over, but 
the fact that so many of us are actively engaged in war affairs does not mean 
that there is any let-up in legitimate Congress activities. 

As most of you know, this year’s Congress activity started out with Exe- 
cutive Secretary George H. Harding on the job. Between the long days as 
a Major in the Corps of Engineers, he found time, with the able assistance 
of Mrs. Harding, for Congress duties. Suddenly, Lt. Colonel Harding was 
sent on foreign duty. From newspaper accounts we can assume that the re- 
sults have been quite satisfactory. His Christmas greetings to all Congress 
members came to the writer by V-Mail from the Middle East. 

Before Colonel Harding left the United States the Executive Committee 
selected Mr. Warren T. Ellis of the Technical Advisory Board in the De- 
partment of Agriculture as Treasurer and Acting Secretary. Mr. Ellis has 
been very much on the job and he bespeaks the cooperation of the member- 
ship in carrying on the secretarial affairs of the Congress until Colonel Hard- 
ing’s return. 

The Executive Committee is working on the publication of the Journal 
that was authorized at the last meeting of the Congress, pursuant to the re- 
port of the Committee on Publications published in the January 1942 Bulle- 
tin. Until the Journal is published, the Bulletin will be continued and will 
carry news and information of interest to those of the surveying and mapping 
profession and to the members of the Congress. 

Conferences have been held, during the summer and fall, with persons 
in engineering, geographic, and other fields, competent to advise us. A meet- 
ing of representatives of leading instrument and supply firms was also held 
on November 3, to discuss the interests of this part of the profession in re- 
lation to the advertising policy to be adopted for the Journal. The results of 
this meeting were quite satisfactory. Several of the firms represented are 
taking out institutional memberships and otherwise aiding us in starting off 


__ the new publication. 


As the war rolls into its second year for the United States, the necessity 
of surveys and maps in peacetime is driven home. The need for surveyors 
and map makers has been so great that the colleges have been called upon to 
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turn out thousands of defense-course trained men in these fields. These men 
have given a good account of themselves and will probably continue to take 
an interest in the profession. Many will undoubtedly go on into other engi- 
neering training and activity after this emergency is over. Whether or not 
they continue as active surveyors, producing surveys and maps, they will cer- 
tainly as users continue their interest in surveying and mapping progress. 
The greater demand for men and instruments for wartime surveying 
and cartographic activities is proof enough of the importance of our profes- 
sion in peacetime. We must be ready to take real leadership in the transition 
period which will follow the cessation of hostilities, and in the hoped-for 
period of peace and stability which will follow that. When the destruction 
ceases and planned construction begins, a long period of useful work will 
lie ahead. New methods and equipment will have a chance in that bright 
new day we fight for. The Congress is the organization which will be ready 
to bring the men and the methods together to do the work that will be done. 


JOHN S. DODDS, 
President 


POST-WAR AGENDA 

Federal agencies have been requested by the President to think about and 
be ready with plans, programs, and procedures for the transition and post- 
transition periods. Some Federal Departments are well along. with such prac- 
tical planning. The National Resources Planning Board is correlating and, 
in general, guiding our governmental efforts in this respect. Its recent bulle- 
tin, ‘“Post-War Agenda” is a thoughtful presentation of the problems, and by 
inference, the opportunities which can now be seen with more or less clarity. 
Its reading is recommended. 

It is not too soon for members of the Congress to begin thinking about 
post-war planning. In all of the Regions definite plans should be made. The 
survey and map needs in each of the areas should be studied, and programs 
presented through this Congress to the Federal Government and the National 
Congress. If we are to be successful in filling this great national need for 
more and better surveys and maps we must capitalize upon the tremendous 
activity and interest in mapping which the war has produced, and continue 
this into the post-war period. 


SURVEYING AND MAPPING IN WAR TIME 


DEQUATE surveys and maps have been necessary first steps in laying 
Aa and building new plants for war production, new housing develop- 
ments for war workers, etc. Engineers and surveyors in private practice all 
over the Country have been engaged in supplying these and have expedited 
the war effort in so doing. While the members of the profession in pri- 
vate practice have been contributing in this way, those in Government service 
have also been occupied to good effect. 

Perhaps the most outstanding contribution to surveying and mapping 
progress in war time has been the mobilization of all the skilled personnel 
and of the surveying equipment of the civil agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the making of topographic maps in various areas of the Country 
where existing map information is not available or is out of date. As noted 
in previous issues of this Bulletin this work is being done under the direc- 
tion of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, from funds appropriated by 
Congress to the War Department. The maps so produced constitute a per- 
manent asset to the Nation both because of their immediate availability for 
military use and because of their continuing availability for use in the transi- 
tion and post-transition periods following the war. 

The Corps of Engineers is utilizing the Geological Survey, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Forest Service, and the Soil Conservation Service, to do 
topographic mapping. Geodetic control is being provided by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey which is also making topographic maps of some of the 
coastal areas. A part of the work is also being done by commercial agencies 
equipped to do photogrammetry. 

All of the mapping is being done to uniform specifications prepared by 
the Corps of Engineers. These are in basic agreement with specifications de- 
termined by the Bureau of the Budget under the advice of Federal map-using 
agencies, and call for a high standard of work with suitable field tests of the 
work of each agency. 

The manuscript topographic maps are on a scale of 1:20,000. Repro- 
duction may be on this or any smaller scale down to 1:62,500 (1 mile to 
the inch, nearly). Cost and performance records are being maintained for 
comparable operations, and all agencies are pooling their knowledge and 
experience in an effort to get maximum production. Notable technical ad- 
vancements are being made but these, of course, cannot be published at this 
time. 
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A very important development in surveying and mapping is the program 
of the Army Air Forces. Under this program, aeronautical charts on the dif- 
ferent scales and projections required, are being produced on a world-wide 
basis. A similar but not so extensive program is under way in the Hydro- 
gtaphic Office of the Navy. At the outset, it was necessary to compile charts 
from whatever information was available, which, in many foreign and out- 
lying areas, was very scanty. Actual photographic information obtained by 
our own Air Forces and by our Allies is rapidly supplementing our knowledge 
in such areas, and the reliability and completeness of the charts are being im- 
proved accordingly. 

The exact areas in which our Air Forces are photographing, and the 
technical procedures which they are using to do this tremendous job cannot 
be discussed now. But the job is being done with remarkable success and is 
a matter of satisfaction and justifiable pride to all who are interested in sur- 
veying and mapping. 

The Army Air Forces are utilizing the personnel and equipment of the 
various cartographic agencies of the Government just as the Corps of Engi- 
neers is doing in the production of topographic maps. The Geological Sur- 
vey, the Soil Conservation Service, the Forest Service, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics are co- 
operating in the compilation of the charts, while the Army Map Service and 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey are both compiling and printing charts. Quali- 
fied commercial concerns are also employed in the compilation and printing 
of non-secret charts. 

Even the most brief account of our surveying and mapping activities 
during the war is enough to show that our war efforts are producing a much 
improved map situation both in the United States and outside. The profes- 
sion of surveying and mapping has made, and is making, a-large contribu- 
tion to winning the war and to peacetime activities thereafter. 


PHOTOGRAMMETRY INTRODUCED AT UNIVERSITIES 


The subject of Photogrammetry has been introduced in the civil engi- 
neering courses at the University of Illinois and at the Case School of Ap- 
plied Science in Cleveland. In each instance it is a part of the regular course 
in topographic surveying. 
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NEWS FROM REGION 8 


Eprtor’s Note: It is proposed to publish news of the activities of other 

Regions in future issues of this BULLETIN. Regional Vice Presidents 

are urged to submit such items for publication. 

From Vice President Howard R. Saunders comes the following informa- 
tion: 

In the Los Angeles area, where the first Local Section was formed, acti- 
vities during gas rationing days have been confined to committee meetings 
and informal discussions of long-term activities. A membership campaign 
is being organized, the goal of which is at least two members from each of 
the State, County, and City map-making agencies, and from each of the pri- 
vate establishments having surveying and mapping interests. As there are 
some fifty of these units, of which only about fifteen are now represented in 
our membership, the membership committee has much to do. 

In connection with membership in the Region, Mr. Frank Perkin, chair- 
man of the membership committee, is planning to furnish each member with 
a small booklet listing all members in the area with their home and business 
addresses. It is felt that, with the existing restrictions on travel, this will be 
an excellent way of contacting new members, the task being delegated to 
the nearest member. 

An undertaking of interest to members of the Congress is the historical 
record survey now being made in the Los Angeles metropolitan area. In the 
rapid growth and expansion of the different governmental bodies, it was in- 
evitable that numerous offices established their own map-producing units, 
each to serve their own individual needs, but with very little, if any, coordi- 
nation between these agencies. No instrumentality existed by which each 
agency could be kept posted about the new work done by the others, hence 
numerous cases of duplication have resulted. And because of inadequate in- 
dexing methods, the storage places of these maps became veritable graveyards 
of much valuable data. 

A committee is now engaged in compiling an index of the maps in each 
of these offices; when completed, cross-indexes will be made by scale, basic 
data, type, purpose, etc., and a list made available to all members. Similar 
work has probably been undertaken by other organizations, and the committee 
will welcome any suggestions for improving the efficiency of this enterprise. 

Other projects of importance in the Region are the proposal to create 
a State Board of Surveys and Maps in California, similar to those existing 
in numerous other States, and the proposed legal establishment of a State Plane 
Coordinate System for California. Both bills have the endorsement of all 
the professional engineering organizations. 
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CARTOGRAPHIC RESEARCH 


HE Cartographic Division’s work is directed, in general, toward techni- 
ye see of cartographic presentation, the production of compiled maps, pro- 
blems related to map collections, and studies of past, present, and future 
uses of maps of all kinds. In time of war, such matters must be con- 
sidered in their relationship to winning the war. The cartographic problems 
and opportunities of the post-war period are, nevertheless, very much in mind. 

Before the advent of the airplane, surveying was a ground operation, at- 
tended in many instances by much labor and difficulty. As a result of this, 
little or no surveying and mapping had been done in many areas, particularly 
those that were inaccessible or forest covered. Large portions of the globe, 
and even considerable areas within the United States, are, therefore, inade- 
quately mapped or entirely unmapped. 

The perfection of the airplane and of the aerial camera have profoundly 
changed this. Even before the war, the ease and accuracy of aerial surveying 
methods were constantly increasing. Under the impetus of war, marked im- 
provements in aerial surveying techniques have been made, and further prog- 
ress is to be expected. Aerial photographs are being used for identification 
of the different species and varieties of forest or other natural cover, and 
the classification of soil and even of mineral content of the ground there- 
from. Other developments that are speeding map progress are the echo- 
sounding machine (Fathometer) and Radio Acoustic Ranging for making 
nautical charts; the use of low-shrinkage transparent or translucent material 
in map compilation, so that printing plates for color separation can be made 
in accurate register without the use of cameras; etc., etc. The map-makers’ 
tools have been so vastly increased in their capacity and availability that it is 
perhaps not too much to say that we may be moving from an economy of 
scarcity into an economy of abundance, so far as maps are concerned. 


It is of interest to the Cartographic Division to know of the technical 
improvements and processes that make more and better maps possible. But 
it is especially interested in increasing the use of maps and of aerial photo- 
gtaphs. The airage has brought us closer to our planetary neighbors, and be- 
cause of that it is vitally necessary to have better information about them. 
Similarly, we may expect that they will want to know more about us. That is 
making all of us more map conscious. Many of the relevant facts about the 
nations and peoples of the earth, and the lands they occupy, and the condi- 
tions under which they live and operate, can best be recorded and presented 
in map form. This, of course, is readily apparent to members of this Con- 
gress. 
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The Division of Cartography has, therefore, a two-fold job in mind— 
to keep up with developments in the rapidly improving techniques of map 
production, and to promote the increasing use of maps, now and in the 
future. As improvements in techniques continue, and as the need for maps in 
our own area and all over the world becomes increasingly obvious, it is in- 
evitable that more maps will be made. How to foresee exactly what kinds 
of maps will be needed, and what will be possible in this rapidly developing 

' progress, is the job of cartographic research. 

It is probable that such research is largely the job of the universities 
and scientific institutions outside of Government. The officials charged with 
obtaining map information needed by various establishments in the Federal 
Government, and in the States, are concerned largely with immediate needs 
and problems. Educational and scientific organizations outside of Govern- 
ment may, therefore, be in better positions to take the longer view. A con- 
siderable amount of progress is being made in this respect, and it is the hope 
of the Cartographic Division that more activity of this sort can be stimulated, 
through the support and interest of this Congress. 

The Division requests all members of the Congress to transmit and dis- 
cuss any ideas which they consider pertinent to its program. It hopes that 
through this means and through the publications of the Congress, interest 
in cartographic research may be increased and supported. It wishes to keep 
informed of the research and educational work that interested institutions— 
colleges, scientific institutions, commercial map and chart publishers—are 
doing, and to coordinate these activities to the extent this may be desirable. 
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AN IMPORTANT COMPILATION 


From Region 4 comes news that at the Fifth Annual Surveyors’ Confer- 
ence held in Urbana, IIl., it was voted to undertake the compilation of the 
statutes and principal decisions on surveys and plats in the State of Illinois. 

Any information about similar compilations in other States would be 
gratefully received by Professor W. H. Rayner, Director of the Conference. 


REPORT FROM LATIN AMERICA 


HE Committee on Cartography of the Pan American Institute of Geo- 

gtaphy and History, with offices in Mexico City, is energetically con- 
tinuing its survey of cartographic activities in Latin America. Dr. Andre C. 
Simonpietri, Secretary of the Committee, has just completed a trip which in- 
cluded Venezuela, Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia. 


The present phase of the Committee’s work is to bring up to date in- 
formation on the status of maps and surveys in Latin America and on the 
status of all the basic scientific work that goes into them. The Committee's 
Secretary is, of course, equipped with all of the information regarding the 
principal types of maps and charts, the location of triangulation, leveling, 
gravity, astronomic stations, etc., in each country. This material is revised 
and brought up to date by the proper officials in each country that he visits. 


In addition to collecting such information, the Committee is also making 
studies of the organization for surveying and mapping in each country. De- 
scriptive reports of the organization and the operations of cartographic af- 
fairs are prepared by the responsible officials in each nation. These are 
supplemented by natural-color photographs, stills, and movies of the principal 
officials and personalities, and of the equipment and scientific apparatus in 
operation. 

One tangible result of the Committee’s work, so far, is to be noted in 
the fact that the Governments of Colombia and Venezuela have joined in 
the conduct of geodetic control surveys along their common borders. This 
kind of inter-governmental cooperation is, of course, a big part of the pur- 
pose of the Committee. By such collaboration in control surveys and by dis- 
cussion of their standards as well as the standards for the principal types of 
maps and charts, it is believed that more information and progressively higher 
standards will be secured. 


Q-—-— 


THIS CURIOUS WORLD 


“The early map makers placed large land areas at the South Pole long 
before Antarctica was discovered! They figured there must be land there 
. . . otherwise the earth would be top-heavy, with all the land known to exist 
in the northern hemisphere, and would turn over.” 


—William Ferguson in the Jacksonville Journal 
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